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90 Letters of a French Officer, 1777-'78. 



LETTBES OF A FEENCH OFFICEE, WEITTEN AT 
EASTON, PENKA.., IN 1777-1778. 

[The following interesting letters never reached their 
destination. They were forwarded via Boston, and the 
vessel carrying the mail for France was captured by a British 
cruiser. They were recently found, partially mutilated, 
among the prize papers in the records of the High Court 
of Admiralty, London. The Pennsylvania Magazine is in- 
debted for copies to J. Franklin Jameson, Director of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, D. C, and for trans- 
lations to Albert J. Edmunds, of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania.] 

I am resting in my room this evening with real pleasure. 
I had bo arranged my day, after my walk, I had to come 
home to write to you, and entertain myself with you. I 
have imagined that I had a visit to make you. I have fixed 
the hour, and in my ordinary course, I have found myself 
at home about three quarters of an hour earlier. If I could 
only be settled for once ! But I am one place today and 
another tomorrow. Nevertheless I have been here fifteen 
days, and have not lost any time. I have found a man, 
quite old, who has traveled in all the countries of Europe, 
having served with the Empress of Russia, and acquired a 
good deal in his travels. He has the kindness to talk with 
me in a language which gives me infinite pleasure to study, 
though all who speak it around me displease me supremely 
— all of them : men, women, girls and children have an air 
of untidiness in spite of their apparel, so much so, that a 
Frenchman would have to be very perverted, and to have 
lost the good taste which characterizes our nation, to be- 
come strongly attached to one. Forgive me this digression. 

I return to my gentleman. He has loaned me The Spirit 
of Laws, in English, and in spite of their jealousy of every- 
thing that is French and good, they have translated it into 
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their language. I am making extracts from it ; all my 
mornings are employed on that. I am learning to speak, 
read and write English, in which I feel that I am making 
some progress by the ease wherewith I begin to enunciate 
and by the pleasure which I have in working at it. my 
dear Mentor, I want to teach you this language ; you would 
like it, it is really a beautiful language and agreeable to 
learn. 

In the afternoon I take my walk until five or six o'clock, 
or sometimes I go and take tea with my landlord's son-in- 
law, who makes very good leather breeches, and in his 
leisure moments is a Colonel in the service. He is very agree- 
able; but, whatever evil I may have spoken about women, 
he has one at his house who is a little more so than he is, 
and very pretty too. I speak English with her a good deal ; 
she is seventeen, the wife of an artillery captain, 1 the most 
capricious little woman you could see. But, as I am not at 
all in love ; even friendship counts for nothing ; as there is 
on my side, nothing but social politeness, and on hers a 
little curiosity. When she is in good humor she is gay, 
teaches me to speak, and we dispute upon the greater part 
of the usages which are nothing less than polite. That 
gives me a moment of distraction, after which I go back to 
my room and chat with you, or I speak, translate and write 
English. 

Easton, Oct. 23, 1777. 

Search a little on the map, my dear friend, not of the 
Holy Land (tho' I am only ten miles from Bethlehem and 
six from Nazareth), for a place where the great river Dela- 
ware unites its two branches, at about 70 or 80 miles from 
Philadelphia, and you will know positively where your 
brother is, and tho' in the midst of mountains, and in a 
peninsula formed by these two rivers and another stream, 

1 He has ju»t been killed at Fort Eed Bank when the British took it. 
[The story that the British had taken it was of course a false Tory 
rumor.] 
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he does not forget that he has a brother by whom he is 
loved, and to whom he returns this sentiment with interest. 
You surely know about the death of poor Du Coudray. 
Whatever wrongs he may have done me in this country, I 
cannot help mourning for him. 1 His death has left us be- 
wildered, though ever united, since we have united our 
powers in a single person who is charged with our affairs at 
the Congress, intending, however, to return to us as soon as 
possible after having been trifled with up to the point that we 
were during the life of our poor General. Not one of our 
Serjeants even, to whom Captain's commissions are offered, 
wish to remain, they prefer to return as soldiers to France. 
The Congress, it seems to me, is anxious to drag out this 
business long enough so as not to allow us to return so soon 
to France, a body of officers and Serjeants numerous enough 
for the unanimity of their manner of speaking and for Du 
Coudray's papers, which they possess, to be able to bring 
to light the unworthy fashion in which they [the Congress] 
have behaved to the face of officers whom their ambassador 
has drawn from their body upon the faith of treaties and 
the agreement of their sovereign. 2 The people here who are 
not led by the petty intrigues of the Congress and who see 
in us only a body united enough in appearance, discontented, 
testifying this discontent quite loudly, ready to go back to 
France and give a bad idea of the good faith of these folk 
who do not keep their treaties — these [good] people, [I say] , 
are in despair, are loudly blaming the actions of the Con- 
gress, and are seeking to persuade us to stay. But no one 
wants to stay except M. Deloyant, to whom we testified that 
we should be quite glad when our interests were no longer 
his. He has had the offer of a Colonelcy, not in the army, 
but civilly, in one of the Colonies. I think he will accept 

1 " Sept. 16. About eleven o'clock, Gen. Coudray, with nine French 
officers, set out for camp over Schuylkill. The General being mounted 
in the boat, his horse became restive and jumped overboard with him, 
and the General was drowned." Hittzheimer's Diary. 

1 The ambiguity here is in the original. 
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it. As to myself, I don't know yet what I shall do. I 
only hope that nobody will blame me when I have taken 
my step, because I shall not take it except upon mature 
reflection. 

There is some great news in this country. On the 17th 
of this month, Burgoyne sent to General Gates to ask a six 
days' armistice, upon seeing himself surrounded by an army 
which he believed to be much more numerous than his own. 
Gates sent word to him that he would only grant him six 
minutes, and that if he did not surrender he would get no 
quarter. Gates' aide-de-camp carried the conditions under 
orders not to allow Burgoyne more than fifteen minutes. 
Burgoyne, not being able to decide, asked for two hours, 
which were granted to him. At the end of this time, the 
aide-de-camp wishing to withdraw,Burgoyne signed the capi- 
tulations, by which he is to march out with all the honors of 
war; at a place designated the troops are to lay down their 
arms, the artillery and all the munitions are to be delivered 
to the American general ; all these troops are to be sent back 
to England as soon as possible ; Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne, Major 
General Phillips and three brigadiers may have the liberty to 
return, and he [Burgoyne] must promise, in the name of all 
these troops, never to bear arms against the Americans 
without being exchanged. Such are the conditions upon 
which Burgoyne has surrendered : 5500 men have therefore 
marched past foaming with rage and cursing their General, 
to whom they have said that they would sooner be reduced 
to two ounces of biscuit a day than surrender; and they 
have turned over 6000 excellent firearms, forty pieces of 
cannon, and the best munitions which have yet been seen 
on this Continent. 

Never will the Englishmen wipe out this shame; 5500 
men of the best of troops surrendered at discretion to less 
than 10,000 militia; but the firmness of Gates, who perhaps 
did not expect this, has done it all. Burgoyne, General 
Phillips and the brigadiers, the nephew of the Duke of 
Grafton and other members of Parliament, are at Albany. 
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The soldiers are sent into New England, but it is said that 
they do not want to return to England, and that they are 
asking for lands or else deserting into the interior of the 
country. So this is the news from the North ! 

From the South, Philadelphia is taken, that is to say, has 
been abandoned ; the English are entrenched there ; but I 
fancy they are very ill at ease because they cannot capture 
the fort which is defended by the chevaux-de-frise. 1 They 
cannot get a single one of their vessels up, and days ago 
the Americans burnt two of their best war vessels, the 
Augusta and the East Indies, of 64 guns each. We 
heard the explosion of them here. 2 It broke the glass in 
all the windows for six miles around. The second lost all 
its crew. This, my dear friend, is the news. If General 
Howe does not take care, he may find himself made very 
uneasy, even in his camp at Germantown, by the Americans; 
and if one of their divisions which had gone astray in the 
woods, in spite of their good capacity, had not been two 
hours late, the English would have been repulsed as far as 
Philadelphia and perhaps farther. There was a very thick 
mist, and still these folks are so little warlike ! But they 
are beginning to get used to fire. "Without all these ob- 
stacles Howe would have been cut to pieces. He has 
beaten these folk in two spirited battles since he landed in 
Chesapeake Bay. Let him look out for a third battle ! He 
buys them by dint of men, and it is not so easy for him to 
recruit his army as it is for these folk who have plenty of 
militia and resources. You see, then, that there is good 
news for these people : An army of prisoners and two war 
ships burnt. 

1 The forts are taken. The English have burned Germantown and are 
determined to pass the Winter in Philadelphia. General Washington 
is passing it under huts in a forest. It is said that his camp is original 
and yet quite well laid out. 

2 Oct. £4- ' ' Heavy and uninterrupted cannonading was heard from 
early in the morning until noon, when after a thundering report and 
concussion it ceased." Bethhhtm Diary. 
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You are going to ask me what I am doing at Easton. 
I will tell you. The Congress is at York, behind the great 
and famous river Susquehanna, which forms the head of 
Chesapeake Bay. We have there a good many of our men 
and the one who is commissioned to ask for our compensa- 
tion, etc. When we get some news, some one will come 
and bring it here to me. I shall go and carry it to another 
man further off, and so on to Boston, which is our rallying 
place, except for those who have business in San Domingo, 
they will embark from the South. It is already twelve 
days since I returned from York, and I am confined here, 
the only Frenchman, with the three most decided characters 
of the place. There are in town four English officers, 
prisoners on parole. I have become acquainted with my 
hostess's son-in-law, am going to buy some leather breeches 
from him; the Colonel is a very agreeable young man 
and a great Whig. 

He has with him a very pretty little wife from Boston, 
aged 18 years, with a very pretty figure, white as milk, her 
back quite round and moreover a charming throat, which 
is a rarity in this country. The first four days that I saw 
her, I was received by her wonderfully ; my vanity was so 
much flattered by it, that at the end of those four days we 
were very familiar indeed. The women in this country 
attach very little importance to a thousand petty things 
which in France our women make us pass as the greatest 
favors, which we regard as so much more decisive from the 
fact that they rarely fail of being crowned with success. 
Here a woman will kiss you all day ; will do a thousand 
foolish things with you — crush your foot, make your arm 
black and blue by dint of pinching you while walking with 
you, and will give you a couple of slaps ; in Bhort, she will 
give you in a single day the same provocations which one 
of our women could not do, without being thought too free, 
after a month's acquaintance. You are often no further 
advanced with them for all that. It all vanishes like a 
dream, and they are laughing at you; at least that is what 
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has happened to me. I only perceived afterwards that it 
was nothing but curiosity and that she wanted to see how 
the French go about it when making love. As you know 
very well, I did not go down on my knees at the first 
interview. I rested for two days without saying anything, 
and she came back as before. I take my part. I am 
neither amorous nor jealous. I take what presents itself 
on my way. She lets herself out when she is in a good 
humor, and when she isn't, I withdraw. I talk English 
like a demon, and that is what I want. Perhaps the Devil 
will serve me, but not love. It is a chimerical being in a 
country still somewhat wild. 

I come from the ball, my dear friend. The great news 
made me forget the leather breeches at my friend the 
Colonel's. Yesterday he played for us on the violin and 
gave us some Madeira wine. Just as we were going to 
dance the savage dances, — for it is nothing else, — a great 
man arrived, like a great postmaster among ourselves, whom 
our young lady admires infinitely, because he sings like our 
grenadiers, makes wretched verses and gives them to her. 
The great joy has redoubled : the ball was composed of the 
young woman, the Colonel, his wife and me and the great 
devil of a lover. If I had been amorous and jealous, what 
a fine field! But happily I have made a vow never to 
love a woman of this country, and certainly it won't be 
hard to keep. 

We danced a till : two men and the young woman. The 
word till in English means jusque. I believe that this 
country dance, which is a sad piece of stupidity, is so called 
because they dance until the dancers or the violin says that 
they can't stand any more of it. The polite usage of the 
country is to take the lady's handkerchief to wipe oneself 
and return it to her. I should have thought this was a 
favor, but I have been treated so well that I am disabused : 
the usage is convenient, tho' rather dirty. After that we 
danced a jig, which reminds one a good deal of our Peri- 
gord dances. As I was the only Frenchman, they always 
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prevented me from entering. At the third time I sat down 
and asked the lady if it was polite to turn the back when a 
man presented himself. They told me it was the custom 
and for a joke. I laughed then too, and presented myself 
once more, when I was received, but displaced at once. 
After that they wanted to dance a minuet, but the negro 
musician who was playing did not know it. So they had to 
let it pass. We returned to our dance of three, in which 
they never ceased to make the eights ; we were obliged to 
keep to that and the jig. I forgot to mention that the great 
lover wore boots. Tired of dancing thus, he took them off 
and danced in his barefeet. As he had breeches of grey 
leather, the heat of which he complained a great deal, I was 
scared to death lest they might share the fate of the boots ! 
Happily, however, we were spared that. 

It must not in the least be imagined, my dear friend, that 
this country is at all sensible to English politeness, with the 
exception of some families that have been reared in Europe. 
All the rest feel rather like their neighbors the savages, and 
they have nothing in common with the English, except 
their language. Good-bye, dear friend. I have just had a 
glass with you. I had need of it. Though I am still fat- 
tening in this country, that does not prevent me from, ex- 
periencing the cruelest moments of ennui and of a kind of 
despair. Happily the memory of you and of several friends 
and the study of English, on which I receive compliments 
every day, give me a little distraction. Good-bye for 
to-day. 

There is, my friend, in this country, a kind of folk, pretty 
well educated, who are their doctors in medicine and the- 
ology, and their judges. I have become acquainted here 
with one of these last. He had been for a long time in the 
service of Russia. There is no country in Europe which he 
has not been through. He has seen much and quite well. 
His conversation is not disagreeable, and I profit [by it] for 
my English. I have been charmed to find in his library 
Montesquieu's Spirit of Laws translated into the best English. 
vol. xxxv. — 7 
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I am very glad to see that this nation, jealous of all that 
bears the name of French, has done justice enough to a 
work which we so highly esteem. He told me that in 
England every body who was intellectual had this book, and 
that they made a great fuss over it. He lends it to me 
sometimes. It is in two volumes of a superb edition ; but 
they have not the rest of this great man's works. 

I am on the very best terms with the little wife, who has 
become for me a very good English teacher, and to whom 
I drew the other day so agreeable a picture of the pleasures 
of our women in France, and so different from all those 
which they have in this country, that the little wife, stirred 
by the truth and the pathos of my descriptive, and by cer- 
tain little compliments wherewith I seasoned this picture, 
was about to forget that she was of New England, perhaps 
to imagine that she had become a Frenchwoman, when 
some wretched bore came along to make her head Ameri- 
can, and remind her that she was so. At any rate, I am 
determined to pass the time with her as it comes. That 
gives me a good idea. I begin too to believe that one 
might succeed in giving some taste to these women, for they 
are flattered when you tell them that they have anything 
in common with ours ; and then the seventeen years where- 
with the little wife is afflicted make her believe that she 
would do very well to go and pass seventeen others in 
France, and so divide her time between America and France. 
She burns in her little shoes to be there. Oh ! there is 
something good and excellent about her. Something can 
surely be made of her. She is polished, or will become so, 
although one of her great words of friendship, which she 
has in common with nearly all the women of this country 
is: "Impudent dog!" which, in the best French possible, 
can only be rendered by Impudent chien. You see that the 
sweetness of the words is capable of giving a great idea of 
that of the individuals who pronounce them. But I must 
conform to the usages of the country. 

Everything here is abominably dear. You are going to 
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believe me assuredly a very great lord, when I tell you that 
for myself and a little horse, it costs me the equivalent of 
sixteen livres (francs), ten sous a day for breakfast, dinner 
and supper by course, with a cup of tea drowned in milk. 
See, my dear friend, whether the 3000 salary which had 
been promised us, and which is given us pretty much as 
they give us supper in the evening, can suffice us to live in 
this country. People are hoping, however, that this good 
news is going to raise the price of silver and bring groceries 
down ; but certainly, so long as the inhabitants of the towns 
make the countryman pay two louis for shoes and as much 
for the ugliest of hats (six livres in France), four louis for 
boots, eight louis an ell for cloth (the ell of this country 
being only three-quarters of ours), the countryman will make 
you pay ten livres for his butter, seven a pair for his fowls, 
and sixty sous a pound for meat. Every time that you sit 
at table in an inn, it costs six livres. There is no bargaining. 
If that does not stop, this country is ruined by itself before 
the English can take it. "What causes this excessive in- 
crease is the number of Tories which this nation allows to 
live in it, and who undermine it by fomenting a spirit of 
revolt; affecting to give bad news, hiding their goods and 
refusing to sell ; the innkeepers refuse to lodge you, per- 
suading the people that the current money, and nothing, 
are the same thing. If they don't take some pretty effica. 
cious measures to restore credit and consistency to the paper, 
this country is lost. ' But that's enough of politics. Our 
affairs are by no means wound up. I have yet no news at 
all : our folk must be quite uneasy at Boston. 

Easton, November 1, 1777. 

The work done by a tired man is worth very little. 
"When [illegible] if he will know how to employ the time 
that will follow the end of that work, he can only give it a 
distracted attention, capable of making very little impres- 
sion either on the memory or in the head. Now such is the 
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case in which I am; wandering around, unable to settle 
down to a work of too long duration ; the uneasiness which 
the delays of this Congress cause me: .... 

It seems to me that I should be happy if, in the midst of 
the Blue Mountains near which I am, I could have a habi- 
tation where, ignored by the universe, living alone, seeking 
to ignore myself, I could live afar from every human being 
and every care ; but I am not even on the point of buying 
myself this habitation, and we consider ourselves very happy 
if we get back to France with a coat and a shirt on our 
backs. Such, nevertheless, is the situation of the French- 
men whose lot, at the moment of their departure, makes all 
their comrades envious. Define for me events, chance, 

fortune Good-bye, I should not count upon any 

letter from France in this country, even when they escape 
the vigilance of the English cruisers. The Congress has 
decided to keep all the correspondence of all the oflicers, 
after what happened to poor Du Coudray, at least we pre- 
sume so, for all the other Frenchmen have received theirs : 
we are the only ones who do not receive any ; however, we 
do not lack any friends, acquaintances and relatives. 

Easton, November 13. 

You would not have any doubt of the nature of my 
occupation for some days past. I am obliged to console 
my big German hostess for the loss of a son whom she loved, 
and who was really very useful to her. The genuine grief 
of this woman has infinitely touched me. I have felt my- 
self obliged to employ all my rhetoric to console this poor 
woman. My arguments are short, for we hardly understand 
each other, but in default of words I make my actions speak: 
I stay with her, I try to distract her, and finally, yesterday 
evening I helped her to unwind a skein of thread : oh ! what 
a skein! It took us up to midnight, and she made me 
understand that when this same thread was cut in three, she 
counted on making two pairs of breeches therewith. I 
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could have believed it to be eternal, and I saw the end of it 
with the same pleasure as Theseus saw the end of the one 
he had tied to the gate of the labyrinth. Nothing comes 
to an end. 

I see every day of the winter pass by so quickly, in spite 
of the ennui which prostrates me, even as the West wind 
which I see constantly by an unfortunate weather-vane that 
shows me the way to France, that I cannot help traveling 
by my wishes. We have had frost here for about ten days, 
and I can even tell you that the ice of this country is as 
slippery as that of France, for I bruised myself [illegible 
word here] the other day by falling on it. You see that 
the winter is beginning early. 

I leave to-day for York, in spite of the cold that prevails ; 
but I do not want to wait longer to get to Boston, where 
all my comrades are, expecting that those who are at the 
Congress at York, are bearing them a reply from that 
Congress that does nothing. Yesterday I settled my ac- 
count with my big German woman, merely for board and 
lodging for a month, all but a day, that I have been here, 
78 dollars, which in our money comes to 109 livres, 10 sous, 
which in my opinion is exorbitant for a man who has noth- 
ing in this country — even when we received our 3000 livres 
salary, considering that for us the expense of living for 
merely a year amounts to nearly 3000 livres. Add to that 
the expense of a horse, which we are obliged to have on 
account of the frequent journeys that they make us take, 
and I am persuaded that calculating our expenses at the 
end of the year, we shall find that we have spent 14,000 or 
15,000 livres which the Congress of course will have paid ! 
That makes a great many pieces of paper and very little 
silver. I can easily give you a proof: if I stayed here and 
the Congress offered me 12,000 livres in paper, I neither 
would nor could accept, but if it offered me 1200 in silver, 
I should live here like a lord. Good-bye, to the yellow 
room ! If I had to mend the fire every time it went down ! 
You will understand ! 
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January 2, 1778. 

This time, my dear friend, you must content yourself 
with my rough notes. I will tell you in a few words that 
I have left Easton, been to York, found our affairs wound 
up, and I refer you for the sequel to the great packet which 
our men are taking to France. As to me, dear friend, I 
am not quite happy that 2067 livres damages were suf- 
ficient to pay my debts. You are perhaps going to be 
astonished, but I am trying to make the best of this money 
in commerce, and to begin my fortune I have put aside the 
prejudices of my uniform : I speculate, and speculate well. 
If M. Clouet and M. de Devatre, from whom I ask a trifle, 
wish to send it to me, were both [trifles] only 100 louis or 
2000 livres, I could, without much exertion, have nearly 
80,000 livres at the end of the year. You see, my friend, 
that that is worth the trouble. During this time I am mak- 
ing the best of my friends here, and I shall wait patiently. 



